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ABSIEACT 

Hhe. relative effectiveness of real news violence and 
fictional entertainment violence wai assessed in an experiment with ' 
pre-adolescents. One group saw a brief fi^ht scene portrayed as 
news story in a simulated TV newsc^'st, while a second group saw the 
sai>e scene presented as a movie preview during a cciBiiercial break. 
The primary dependent variable was hypothetical situational 
aggressiveness^ measured with self-report hierarchical response 
scales. The reality treatment produced significantly mere aggression 
than the fantasy treatment; both types of violence significantly 
increased aggression above the baseline for the non-exposed control 
condition. Interaction analyses indicated that the perceivei>reality 
of the presentation was the key factor facilitating effectsr on 
-aggression. The findings suggest that realistic televised nri^lence is 
more disinhibiting than fictional violence and that TV newi^^^ programs 
have a distinct potential for produci*flg aggressive behavior^t^i^ng 
young viewers. (Authors) 
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EFFECTS OF REALISTIC VS'. FICTIOfNAL TELEVISION VIOLENCE ON AGGRESSION 



.Charles Kt^ At kin and^harles Wood 
Department of ^Corranunicatioft 
• Michigan State University 

ABSTRACT 



The relative effectiveness of real news violence and fictional entertainment 
violehce was assessed in an experiment with pre-.adolesc5nts. One gr^vp saw a 
brief fi^it scene portrayed as k news story .in a simulated TV* newscast, while a 
sf cond groi5> saw the same scene presented, as a movie preview during a' cownercial 
break. The primary d^endent variable was hypothetical situational aggressive- 
ness, measured with self -report hierarchical response scales. The reality treat- 
ment produced significantly more aggression than the fSntasy treatment; both types 
of violence significantly increased aggression abofe the baseline for the non-ex- 
posed control condition. Interaction analyses indicated that the perceived realn 
ity of^^the, presentation was the key factor i^acilitating effects on aggression. 
The findings suggest that realistic televised violence is more disinhibiting than 
fictional violence, and that TV news programs have a distinct potential for pro- 
ducing aggressive behavior among young viewers. ' \ 



Paper presented to Theory and Methddology Divisioti, Association for Education 
in Journalism, College' Park , Maryland, August 1976. 



EFFECTS OF REALISTIC VS. FICTIONAL TELEVISION VIOLENCE ON AGGRESSION 



. ^ Ah* extensive bodyof empirical evid^ce demonstrates that television ^violence 

exposure contributes to increased levels of aggressiqp- among chiidre;i and adoles- * 

i 1 , ^ 
cents. However, little is known about the^ contextual characteristics of violence 



portrayals that might modify the exteat of impact on viewers. One important di- 
mansion suggested by many observers is the degree of perceived reality of violence 
presentations; they typically propose that more realistic forms of violent action 
will*produce greater agg»^ession. The present study examines the relative^ effect 
df real news violence vs. fantasy entertainment violence on aggressive responses 
of pre-adolescents. 



Althougji realistic' TV violence is generally expected to be more influential, 
precise theoretical explanations of this procjess are seldom explicated, even by 
the primary researchers studying the problem such as Bandura, Berkowitz, and - 
Feshbach. Perhaps the proposition is sq intuitively appealing that a detailed 
rationale for differential impact of realist^ and fictionalized violence is not 
considered necessary. 

A variety of ^ychological mechanisms might explain the greater effectiveness 
of violence that reflects the. real world. First, it must be recognized that real- 
ity or farttasy is not ar property of the stimulus message, but is a perception on 
the part of the receiver. Two aspects '6f perceived reality can be distinguished: 
the degree to which the viewer perceives that the portrayed events, settings Snd,, 
characters (a) truely did or could exist in the real world perceived actuality), 
and (b) are similar to the viewer's own contetnporary social and physical environ- 
ment (perceived similarity), ^ 
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Perceived actuality is 3?elGvant to several theoretical perspectives , espe- * 
cially Bandttra's (1971, 1973) ob:^rvat£orial Ttiodeling theory. He proposes that 
aggression is leafrtcd from the exclmplc of mediated models, primarily through 
imitation of new behavioral patterns and dis inhibition of .>estraints governing 

display of non-sanct i one d behaviors already existing in t h e viewe r 's i ' cger t oli ' e> 

These Outcomes are subcitantiisilly infln<incod by attributes of the modeling 8tim«» 
uli; characters? *^and actions perceived to represent real life should'^facilitate ^ 
— -attenti^r retention, and Snot ivairion *to pcrfomv. Realistic portrayais of vicar- 
iously reinforced behavior have gr2atcr instructional potential for performing * ' 

various aggressive sequences yndcr different ^ircun&tances, because the expected 

1 

" likelihood of actually achieving rewards or avoiding p\mishment can be more 
\ - ' accurately afecssed.- 

^ 4faA(4\q5a (1973) states that "the more remote the models are froij reality*^, 
. the weaker is >the tendency fo^** children to iiritate thei? behavior." Fictional 
presentations may be interpreted by the viewer as a ^ess reliable guide to ag- 
gressive techniques or appropriate norms, since drama need not faithfully reflect * 
' true-to-life motivations./ actions, p.nd ccnsoquences. ' In particular dis inhibitory 
effects arc r.oro likely to occur when the observer perceives that there are many 
real- life frustrations which justify expression of aggression, cind that aggres- 
sibn really a jiie /es desired goals without undesirable ^retaliation or penalities. 
^ , . At^busal tMbories ^f TV violence effects -suggest that aggressive stimuli 

/ - - - : • 

emotioii^illy excite vievc-.?:; nnd inntlgata px^eviouoly learned patterns of aggres- 
sion (Berkowitz, 1952; Tannonbaun, 1972 >. Fictional presentations may be less 
emotionally arousing sinca vipv/ers tend to 'Miscount" the veracity of the por- 

trayal; realistic presentations nay attract more intense attention, involvement, 

^ ■ 

and identification, and prolong the heightened stat% of excitement. In addition. 
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^ti«-soci^ actions juciged to be peal may be perceived as more violent,' resulting 
in stronger response to the me's.sage. 

Perceived similarity works through^ somewhat .different mechanisms. Since 
most viewers consider themselves and their environment to be real, realistic 
television p ortrayals will be perr.pived' to h a v ft mnrA gl a mftnt a nf co m munality and' 



similarity to the environment of audience members. This perception of similarity 

ii»:redses the likelihobd of aggressive responses ^in several ways. Berkowitz (1962) 

' proposes that the degree of cognitive association between the contextual cues in 

^ mediated violence episodes 'and the ^observer's oWn Social context is a primary ^ 

determinant of instigation to aggression A televised aggressor or victim may 

remind the viewer of similar' individuals in his social network. Bandura (1971) 

.7' > . . ' ^* * ' 

argues that perceived similarity* leads to greater modeling influences because ' " 

^ tSe observer expects that he will personally experience reinforcement outcomes ♦ - 

anculogous to those of similar models. In addition, violent actions similar to 

those within the observer's motoric capabilities should generate more aggressive ^ 

behavior*. ' Finally, stronger' emotional arousal may result fr^i viewing of per^ 

ceptufdly similar stimuli, due to greater character identification and deeper 

involvement in the action. i 

Although Feshbach has been the leading px^oponent of the aggression catharsis 

theory, he distinguishes between outcomes of exposure to real and fictional stim-^ 

uli. vniile proposing that most dramatic stories will drain off aggressive ten.d- 

encies through vicarious fantasizing, he acknowledges "the possibility of facil- 

it^ting aggression through such processes as imitation, instruction, and disa,n-* 

hit^tion" when content i^ perceived as real (Fes|hibach, 1972). 

These various e)q)lanations suggest that realistic violence should have a 

more potent impact than fantasy violence. There is an increasing accumulation 

of research fiii^ngs Relevant tp^ this prediction. 

. ' r " 
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» Survey evidence indicates that children differentiate .varying degipees of 
realism in television presentation, and perceive^ that news violence is very 
real. Snow,(197U) asked a small sample of pre-adx)lefecents whether the behav- 
ioral content in several types of ,progra^aning was^ violent or nor. Violence in 
aftimated^^artoons described as violent by just one-fifth of the children; 



two-thirds felt that violence In adult we"stViT:is was violent. All judged Vietnam- 
war newsfilm to be violent. Atkin (1971) Purveyed the perceived reality of TV 
^ news violeote in a sample, of t^iarly adolescents.. In response to the statement 
"Violence on news shows just (JoesnVt seem real," three-fifths disagreed and one- 

sixth agreed, while the- others expressed no opinion. . 

' ^ . • . • ^ ^ 

Two survey- iiivestigations of entertainment programming suggest, that realism* 

" , ' ^ -ft I ' 

may be a key factor determining impact on aggressiveness, Greenberg (197I+-75) 

^ » • ■* 

-V found that British youngsters holding aggressive attitudes were somewhat more 
likely to perceive television content aip real (e,g/, 'JShows on TV tell about 
life/the way it really is")» Using similar miasures-of perceiv^ reality with * 
a 'sample of U.S. youth, McLfeod, Atkin ^nd Chaffee (197,2) found moderate corre la- 
, tidns with aggressive behavidr, , . ^ 

Furthennore , bc^h the British and American stydies indicated that , exposure 
to programs "displaying greater manifest realism was more closely related to ag- 
gressiveness than viewing less real programs. In each case, watching Westerns 
was essentially uncorrelateji with aggressive responses, while positive relation- 
ships wer6 discovered for criine-adventure §hows featuriftg contemporary settings 
and. character izat ions • 

A number of e}jpei?imental researchers have addressed i^e^ violence realism 
I issue, using variety of stimuli with ^samples ranging from pre-school to college 
^age. The general finding is that violent scenes reere^'^nted ^s really occurring 
have stronger effects on aggressive behavior than ^ALoler\ce presented as fantasy 
or fiction. ' . 

ERIC . ■ • * • . 
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. ' In the pioneering Bobo doll research with preschool children, Bandura, Rqss, 

\ 

and Ross (1963) found tha^ a filmed human model prodUped mope imitation of a^res- 
sive plSy than a "cartoon^' version featuring a model dressed ap a cat* The ca(?:»toc?n 
and ^uman models were equally effective in disinhil^^iting aggression of a non^imita* 



tive nature > however. 



Moble (i^.973) reported that early elementary school children played with toys 
more destructively after seeing a film depicting "realistic" violence (either " ' 

'guerilla fighting or sol^'er combat scenes from World War II movies), compared " . 

» " >^ ' 

•to children seeing "stylistic" violence (either battle scenes or witch burning 

from medieval period movies). ^ * ' 

Feshbach (1972) conducted a pair of experiments to examine differential ef- 

\ * 

^ fects of reality vs. fantasy violence. In one experiment, pre-adolescentS" were 
exposed to films of either war fighting or campus rioting which varied in realism.' 
For both types of violence, the real condition featuredy^ctual newsfilm while the 
fantasy condition presented motion picture scenes. The manipulations employed 
non«-equivalent content (e.g., Vietnam^war patrols, combat and bombing vs. a World 
War II machine gun battle). The experimental induction consisted of a verbal 
introdu^ion^ ("You are goiHt? to seo a. newsreel. . ." or "Hollywood film"). 

Post-'^ewing responses wore measured on an "aggression machine?" that produced 
painfully loud noise. No significant differences were obtained, and the dir3ction 
of results differed for the war and the riot scene^^ It should be noted that a 

• ] 

control group which viewed a "real" baseball game displayed the highest Ifevel of 
aggression. 

^ The second Feshbach experiment tightened control by using identical violent 
content stimuli for each condition. The treatments varied only in the introductory 
"set", as students were told that a campus riot scene was either a newsreel or a 
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Hollywood movie. Delivery of aggressive n9ise was almbst .twice as strong in the 
reality set than fantasy s^t condition. A nbn-exposed control group scored midway^ 
between the two experimental groups. This s^me pattern of effects was <rf5tained^ 

for different levels x^f age, socio-economic status, and se>.* Basically, Feshbach 

' ' -- • 

concluded mat xne violence ddpicted as real increased aggression while the fantasy 

depiction reduced aggressive beh^ivior. • . ' . 

Berkcwitz and Alioto (1973) manipulated the context of World War II combat ' 

* - • • 

violence film footag^e^with verbal introductions. When college males were told * 
that the segment was an acttial documentary, thejr gave shocks of greatflr duration 
and Intensity than when, it was described as, a, Hollywood movie enactment. This 
effect w^s more pronounced it the aggressive nature of the action waa .emphasized ^ 
in a cross-cutting manipulation of the introductory set. , 

In a. similar experiment by Thomas and 'Tiell (197H>t'c6 liege males viewed a^ 
violent film, segment preseptea as either a real or a fictional event , or saw no 

.film. In the reality set condition, scene showing^ a -fist fight arising from a 
min(^ trafftc accident was described as an actual -event filmed by a TV statior^. 
The same evsnt was introduced as being staged in the fantasy set condition. 
Stronger shocks were delivered in 'the realistic treatment than iri the fictional 
treatment, and^ the control group scored lowest. 

In an ^perimen;t focusing on justified vs. unjustified Violence effects, 

. Mey^r (1971) employed real uewsfilm of a Vietnam war stabbing a? stimulus mate- 
rial. He found that male college students delivered more frequent and ihtense 
shocks after hearijig the news reporter describe the violent act as justified, , 
compared to students hearing an unjustified description or those. seeing a non- 
violent^ story about wild horse riding. 



A second experiment by Meyer (1972) compared the* iinpact 6f the Vietnam news-^ 
film with a similar 'Stabbing scene from a Hollywood movie • Three different in- 
troductions were used for. each version of violence: justified, uftjustified, no' 



explanatidn. He predicted J:hat the justified fictional film ^oleftce would^pro- 
duce more aggression than, the justified ra^listic version, arguing that the per- 

.ception that; the unpleascnt stabbing actually occurred shouid inhibit aggressive 
impulses. There was no difference beb/een the two versions of justified violence * 
in either amount .or intensity of shocks delivered^ nor did thfi two unjustified * . 
versions 4iffer. However, wlien the scenes were simply introduced as either a 
newsfilm or Hc/llywood movie, there were more shocks of greateir intensity in the 

^fictional treatment ^ ^- ^ ^ ' ^• 

To summarize this laborato'ir^y res^rch, the weight of the evidtece indicates 

that realistic violence has a greater impact on aggression that fictional violence. 

In seven different experimental co^>n|riarons, there are five cases where the "real-. 

ity" stimulus treatment produced significantly more aggressive responses ithan the' 

"f- tasy" treatment (Bandura eit al . , Noble, Feshbach II, Berkowtiz and Alioto, 

and Thomas and Tell). One study showed no difference (Feshbach I) and another 

yielded the ojj^osite result (Meyer II). An eighth' experiment simply compared 

" <i * ^ 

realistic newsfilm to a control group, shoeing significantly greater impact 

(Meyer I). In addition, five realistn- fantasy experintents included a control* 

group exposed to a non-violent film or no film; the 'control group displayed the 

lowest level^of aggression in three cases (Bandura et al . , Thomas and Tell, ^md 

Meyer ^I J), .no difference occurred in one instance (Feshbach I), and the control 

group fell between the reality and fantasy groups in one study (Feshbach II). 

^ There are many shortcomings in this reality vs. fantasy violence literature, 

suggesting the need for additional research* Here are some of the major, limitations 



\(a) although the survey studies show tHat perceived reality is related to 
aggressiveness ,ahd that exposure to seemingly realistic prograirf content is more 
closely related to aggressive ves^^^m^s than exposure to , less real program*. formats, 
causality is ambiguous. . , . 

. (b) although the experimental stjj^dies provide a generally consistent pattet^n • 
of findings, the status of the faotaflj^ manipulation impact in the Feshbach re- 
search and the tnonsupportive effects i^ th* Meyer research restrict the conclu- 
siveness of the e^d.dence. , ^ ^ 

(c) the manipulation in several experiments did not us5 equivalent .stimuli 
for fantasy vs. reality violence, casting doubt on the internal validity of. the 
designs\^_ . . ' - ' 

(d) several studies manipulated news reality 'only through verbal introductory ^ 
Statements, rather than using externally valid techniques such as contextual place*- 
ment in a TV newscast. ^ ^ ' » 

(e) most experiments featured extreme forms of violence such as wS:» killing, 
rather than » ordinary, types of interpersonal physical Aggression .that mi^f have 
different implications for arousal, imitation, or disinhibition. ♦ 

(f) most experiments used either college students or very young children as 
subjects, limiting infei^nces of violence effects to these restricted populations. 

(g) most experiments relied on such exotic dependent measures as shock or 
noxiQus so\ind delivery, rather than more naturalistic assessments of aggression. 

c 

^ (h) experiments typically present the iStimuli on ^ film, rather than pn tele-^ 
vision monitors similar to the J^e TV receivers to which generalization is applied. 

^ The present investigation seeks to overcome these def iciences in ^tiov re- 
search studying the reality vs. fantasy violence issue. An experimental design 
provides causal evidence regarding the impact of reality violence, fantasy violence, 



and no violence -treatn^jits. rdentical sceneiS of commbnplace .inteppefrj^bniil figftt-* 

X • ^ ' . 

ing are pi^sented.in two .contexts r a television newscast |nd a promotional high-. 

lighSX of a*Hoilywc3tod film* L^ite elemerttamr school students vie'W the stimulus jtape 

on television, and then report response tendencies for natul^ally occurring forms 

. of egress iii^e behavior* - - 

Based on the theoretical rationale and, previous empirical evidence, it^s 

hypothesized that pxpoSure to a televised 'violent scene presented in the context 

a -realistic newscast will produce more aggresshive response than exposure to the 

same scene presented as a promotional hig^j^light. of .a* fictional entertainment 

' . • ' • \' > 

movie. .Furthermore, viewing of either realistic^'' or fictional violence is ^ex- . 

' " * \ ^ ' 

pected to produce more aggression than exposure to a stimulus containing no , 

violence. i * * - . . " . , - 

There are several secondary hypotheses. It is predicted that the reality 

context will generate greater attention to and recall of the violent scene than 

the fantasy version. It is also expected that the impact' of the manipulation will 

i. 

be greater fqr subjects 'who are high rather than low in g^eral aggressiveness, 
'hi^ rathei?» than low in experience wit^ f:ggression, 

high rather tha% low in perceived reality of general television news, high 
rathrtr than ,lw in perceived reality of TV pews violence, high feather than 
low in exposure to violence oft TV news , and male^ rather than females . 



^ METHOD 

i 



' Three versions of a specially prepared tele vis ion, stimulus tape were presented 

.... ' . . ' • 

to randomly assigned groups of pre-adolerscent children in a school setting. * The 

stimulus pr^ogrdm cbntained ap abbreviated local' newscast* and accompanying commeifr* 
cials. All content was identical, except for one critical segment which carried 
the experimental manipulation: the "reality news" condition featured a fijght 
scene a3 a regular news story the "fantasy entertainment" 'condition portrayed 
the same fight scene as part of a moyLe preview promotion, and the control con- 
dition substitutec^ an ordinaryv product commercial for the violent stimuli. .AiE^ter 
viewingi'Ss were administered acquest ionnaire measuring pro-am reactions, ag-^ 
sressiveness , ar*d a variety of control variables. 

Subjects . »Ss were 98 boys and girls from fifth, and sixth grade clitssrooms ^ 
of an elementary school in Lansing, Michigan. Age of the children ranged from , 

10 to 13 years, with a mean of 11.2 years old. Students were predominantly*- 

ft ' . 

from working class and lower middl^/Class backgrounds. 

* Stimulus materials.* -All subjects viewe'd a five-and-one-half miniute video- • 
tape presenting a portion of a news program from the local television station. 
The tape" was specially produced by the s^ration to simulate a typical newscait 
that is bijoadcast weeknights at 6:00 p.m. The tape began //ith" the, standaijd » 
introduc1;ion to the newscast, which showed the anchorman-shuffling hi« n^ws 
sheets as the off-camera annotmcer described reporters and , date lines . The 
anchorman then delivered four timeless nonviolent stories of local news averag- 
ing »+5 seconds in length. . This was followed by. ads for a coffee product and 
a breakfast food. In the control condition, the news resumed immediately after , 
the commercials were shown; . - •! ^ 
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In the "fantasy" condition, the two commercials were followed by a "promo" 
for the late-show movie (the ficticious "Murder on the Campus"). The current 
late-show slide and background music introduced the message; while purported 
highlights of the film were displayed, the normal movie promotion announcer said: 
"Saturday night at 11:30 on Cinema Six the focus is on action! Rip Tom, Natalie 
Wood and Robert Wagner star young Americans on a narcotics trip turn the class- 
room into a no-holds-barred battle " The video"" track portrayed a 15-second 

scene of college students arguing and then wrestling and fighting in a university 
classroom. The promotion slide was again displayed as the announcer reminded 
viewers not to miss the film. 

In the "realistic" condition, the newscaster returned after the two commer- 
cials with a story, contalnirg xhe identical fight scene used in the film promo. 
As the video depicted a man speaking to a class of college student for 12 seconds, 

the anchorman said: "Channel Six tographer Bob Rr:.y was on hand this afternoon 

t 

when young Congressional candidate i 11 Tompkins addressed a political science 
class on the ^^SU campus, but he didn't plan on this development—." The 15- 
second segment of argying, wrestling ^nd fighting among the students was shown 
while the announcer continued: "The subject of amnesty turned the quiet class- 
room into a regular pier six brawl — two unidentified students obviously had 
some opposite views on the issue, and made them forcibly apparent " 

All three versions then concluded with another neutral news item and closing 
I 

statements. 

The ^ight scene was an original production designed to portray a conventional 
form of aggressive behavior. The wrestling and fighting sequence was sufficiently 
exciting to typify violent stimuli seen in both entertainment and news programs, 
yet commonplace enough to fall within the average child's experience. Since no 
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novel or unique types of action were portrayed, ' pei^'forniance disinTiitit^ rather 
than observational acquisition of new behavior was expected, 
-r Procedures^ Students were stratified on sex and randomly assigned into the 
three treatment groups. After they assembled in morning homerooms, 98 Ss were 
escorted to one of three classrooms for the experiment. In each.rCom, an experi- 
menter introduced the videotape by telling Ss that they would first view some 
news stories and commercials from the local TV station. Then each g^oup viewed 
one of the experimental videotapes on a large black and white television monitor. 

Questionnaires were anonymously administered to the Ss immediat^?ly after 
the tape ended. They were told, "We want to know how you feel about TV n^ws. 
We also want to know how you feel about the way people get along." Students 
read and marked answers to the closed-ended qvrestions , while the experimenter 
consulted with individuals on problems. The nine-page questionnaires required 
about 15 minutes to complete. > 

Dependent measures . The primary dependent variable was hypothetical situa- 
tional aggressiveness, measured with self-report^liiierarchical response scales 
patterned after Liefer and Roberts (1972). Eight items were constructed to 
elicit ,the Ss' readiness to aggress under various frustrating circumstances; 
each item outlined a hypothetical situation and offered three or four poss ible 
responses. 

The response hierarchy measure seeks to assess changes in the probability 
of expressing aggressive behavior in everyday conflict encounters. Leifer and 
Roberts (1972) felt that conventional experimental studies examining effects of 
aggressive stimuli relied on contrivec? measurement si-^gations that do not reflect 
non- laboratory constraints. Thus, they developed scenarios for a series of com- 
mon conflict situa-^ions where the child has available a range of behavioral 
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responses, including physical and verbal aggression. The ordering of the hypo- 
thetical hierarchy of behaviors from the child's repetoire is sensitive to recent 
socialization experiences, such as exposure to violent messages. Their validation 
studies indicated that the instrument achieved satisfactory levels of reliability 
and construct validity. In a survey investigation, McLeod, Atkin and Chaffee 
(1972) found that an abbreviated hypothetical aggression index wes moderately 
related tq a series of self -report, peer-report, t<* acher- report , anc. mother- 
report measures of child aggression. 

The instructions stated, "Here are some things that might happen to you ^ 
sometime. Checic the answer which tells what you would do if that ^hing happened 
to you.*' In most cases, one choice was physical aggression (either shove, fight, 
hit, punch, or kick), another was verbal aggression (yell, scream, call bad name), 
and a third was nonaggressive (let it go, ignore it, talk, back out of fight). 
Response categories were weighted from 0 to U according to manifest aggressive- 
ness of the action; physical aggression was usually 3 or U and verbal aggression 
1 or 2. For instance, one item asked, "Suppose you wer^ standing in a long line 
at a movie and some kid cut into line in front of you. What would you do?** Re- 
sponse choices included: "I would shov^ the kid out of line," "I would yell at 
the kid," and "I would just let it go." 

Apparently the situations were perceived to be provocative, as an average 
of 29% of the Ss chose tne physically aggressive alternatives across the set of 
items. J ^ ^ 

Item analysis indicated that all eight measures were minimally acceptable. 
The average inter- item correlation was f.2U, suggesting that the items were mea- 
suring somewhat different aspects of the same basic construct. The eight items 
were summed into an overall index ranging from 0 to 28, with a mean of 12.99 and 
a standard deviation of 6.m across the 98 Ss. - 



The validity of this index is supported by relationships with three other 
variables measured in thfi-QUgstionnairet Hypothetical aggression was corre- 



lated + .46 with tl>e general behavioral aggression index, +.22 with the index 

r 

of experience with aggression, and +.22 with the female-maie classification- 

■» ' « - 

variable . 

' / 

A secondary, less sensitive, measure of aggressive response inclinations 
wcs the jgeneral behavioral aggression index* .Tljis is a set of six statements 
designed to tap more basic patterns of aggressiveness; as a generalized report 
of aggressive predispositions, it was primarily intended as an antecedent vari- 
able for interaction analyses*. However, examination of these items indicates 
that responses might be subject to short-term variations in le^el of arousal 

c 

or disinhibition. 

Ss were told, "IJ^e are some things students have said abog^^^^etting along 

with other kids. Think abqut how much each of these things is like you. Then 

put a check mark by the answer that tells how^ much each thing is like you." 

This was followed by six statements adapted from jBuss and Durkee (1957): ' 

"Anybody who says bad things about me is asking for a fight. 'i 
"If some kid hits me first, I hit back." ^ 
''When " get mad as some kid, sometimes I actually hit the* kid." 
"It is not wronj^ for me .to hit other kids who deserve it." 
"Kids who keep uothering me are asking for a punch in the nose." 
"There is no good reason for ever hitting. anyone," (R) 

There were three response categori'^j (sQpred 0-1-2) in each case: "Yes, 
tjiat's a lot like me", '*y<^s, that's a little like me", and "no, that's not like 
me.i;.. On the average,. 22% of the Ss chose the "a lot" category, ^7% selected 
"a little" and 31% picked "not like me.". The six items had an average inter- 
item correlation of +.20; there was an overall mean of 5.50 and a standard 
deviation of 2.35. 
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Control measures . The questionnaire contained single or multiple questions 
measuring a number of antecendent and intervening variables. The general 



aggressiveness varxaoie nas been described "above^ — ^tecerident- agg re s s i o n -^xp« — 
rience was tapped with three items asking how often the child had " seen ^ kids 
fighting" in the neighborhood and in the school aijd personally "been in fights." 
Measures were "cLLso obtained for prior levels of perceived reality, of TV "news' 

s . 

and news violence, and of exposure to TV news and news violence; the key items ^ 
are presented in Table 3. 

For the two groups 'who viewed the violent scene, two- supplemental page? of 
the questionnaire assessed responses to this stimulus. These. dealt with recall 
of .the fight, attention to get fight, liking for fight, and perceived reality 
of the fight. Items are described in the results section and Table. 1. 

FINDINGS 

Main effects . Both the fantasy and reality, violence experimental groups 
display substantially ^greater hypothetical situational aggressiveness than the 
control group, as shown in Table 1. The overall xihe-way analysis of variance 
test is highly significant (F=5.48, df=2i ^ .01); t-tests also yield significant 
differences between the central vs. fantasy conditions (p<%05) and the coi^^rol 
vs. reality conditions (p<.001). Furthermore, aggressive responses in the i)ews 
violence condition are significantly higher than in the entertainment violence 
condition' (p<.G5). . ► 

^ Scoring the television violence Manipulation as an ordinal variable (cSn- 
trol=Q, fantasy=l, and reality=2),~ the hypothetical aggression index correlates 
t'=+.32 with experimental treatment. ^ 
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Although the general behavioral aggressiveness index is primarily con- 
ceived as a stable child characteristic to be used in interaction analyses, it 
may also be considered as a supplementary dependent variable of secondary im- 
portance. The pattern of responses, on this index is similar to the resull;s 
for the hypothetical aggression hierarchy, although the differences are not ^ 
as strong. Table 1 shows that both the fantasy and reality violence groups 
score higher than the control group on this variedale; the overall analysis of 
'variance test is significant (F=3.76, df=2, p<.05). There is a significant ' ^ 
difference between the reality vs. control conditions (p<.01), while the t-test 
comparisons between fantasy vs. control, (p<. 10) and reality vs. fantasy (p<.10) 
are in the predicted direction but not statistically significant. When the 
violence manipulation is scored as an ordinal predictor variable, there is a 
correlation of r=+.27 with general behavioral aggressiveness. 

The results for the .viewing response variables indicate a greater -ef fee- 
tiveness for 1?he reality than the fantasy 'stimulus. There is greater recall 
of the fighting scene when|it is presented as a news rtory rather than a movie 
promo. When asked "on the TV program we showed you today, do you remember 
seeing a fight between two men?", all 33 Ss in the news condition said "yes" 
compared to 25 Ss in the movie conditipn. 

All experimental Ss who recalled the fight were asked to rate their level 
of attehtiveness, liking, and perceived reality regarding that segment of the 
broadcast. Table 1 shows that 70* of those in the reality violence condition 
pay "a xot" of attention, while only 32% o\ the fantasy violence give such close 
attention. The mean difference between the two groups is significant (t=3.70, 
p<.01). There is slightly greater liking among Ss exposed to ttc news version. 
Those viewing the news treatment are more likely than the those seeing the movie 

. lb , 



promo to perceive the fight scene as realistic, with ^6% vs. 20% Mting the 
action as "very real." The /mean difference is marginally significant (t=1.77, 
p<,05). Considering the fantasy >s, reality treatment as a dummy ordinal 
variable, the strength or association with the viewing response variables ranges 

/ ' < . ^ X 

from r=+.07 for liking to r=+.21 for perceived reality to r=+.W for attentive- 
ness. 

Interaction effects * The impact of the violence was assessed in cpnjunction 
wit^ six antecedent variables pertainitjg to the background of the Ss. Main - 
effects data presented in Table 2 indicate^that more hypothetical '^aggression 
is displayed by boys (r=+.2**), by those who are character i sit ically aggressive, 
(r=+,**6) and by those with greater experience observing and getting involved 
in fights (r=+*22). There are negligible correlations between hypothetical 
aggression and perceiving general TV news as realistic (r=+,01), perceiving 
violence in Ty news as realistic (r=+.02), and amount of home exposure to 
violent TV news (r=-.05). 

For the three antecedent variables that might conceivably interact with 
the overall experimental treatment, no significant interactions are found. 
When sex, aggressiveness, and experience are dichotomized in Table 2, the reality 
violence treatment has more impact pn hypothetical aggression at each level 
than does the fantasy violence manipulation; fantasy Ss show more aggression 
than control Ss at high and low levels of the antecedent attributes* 

The three variables involving prior response to television news are of .- 

•i 

interest only "in analyzing the effects of the news version .of the violent scene. 
Ss in this treatment group who perceive TV news and news violence to be hig>^ly 
realistic are more aggressive than those who feel news programming! in less'^real. 
In each case, the control ^roup Ss who score higher on the perceived reality 



dimensions. are less likely to give aggressive answers than those who don't hel 
TV news is 50 real. 'Aggressiveness among Ss in the reality condition differs 
little according to their, past level of exposure tb news violence on "television; 
however.- there is a substantial control group difference in the negative direc- ' 
.tion. ' . 

These findings can be more clearly described with correlational statistics. 
.The control vs. reality violence treatment was converted into a dummy variable 
and related to hypothetical a-ggSpii^ at each level of the three viewing re- 
sponse variables. For Ss who believe TV news is high in realism,* treatment ' = 
Oorrelated^+.52 with aggression; for those who perceive news to be less real- 
istic, the correlation is a much lower r=+.2»*. A Weaker differential l^ssocia- 
tion is obtained between high vs. low perceived reality of -^V news violence, 
-with correlations of r=+.i*6 vs.,r=+.33. There is a treatment-aggression cor- ' 
relation of r^+.hB among hearvy viewers of news^violence, compared to a r=+.20 
association for lighter viewers. These interactions do not quite reach signif- 
icance at the .05 level, however. _ . 

Intervening variables, l^ta presented earlier indicate that the reality ' 
news version of the fight' scene produces greater levels of attention, pereeived - 
realism, and liking than did the fantasy version. Some of the influences of^ 
the experimental treatment may be interpreted as working through these three"^ 
intervening variables. Correlations were computed between each viewing response 
variable and the hypothetical aggression index. Perce ive(j" reality of the action 
is most closely associated with aggression (r=+.28), followed by liking for 
the fight (r=+.2«*) and attention to the message (r.=+.16). When second-order 
partial correlations are computed for each relationship to control for the 
influence of the other two response variables, the attention association with 
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aggression disappears while the partials for perceive'd reality (r=+.27) and 

i 

liking (r=+.23) remain as strong. Attention is apparently a consequence of 

0 

liking and perceived reality, making no independent contribution to heightened 
aggressivenetss after viewing* 

Within the news experimental group, the mean differences between Ss high 
and low on perceived reality and on liking can be e>camined to determine the 
intervening qonditions facilitating maximum impact. Those 15 Ss who feel that 
the violence is highly realistic score 17.20 on hypothetical aggression, com- ✓ 
pared to 13.61 among the 18 Ss who rate the action as moderate or low in realism. 
The 11 Ss who say they like the fight scene score 17.^6 on the aggression index, 
while the 22 Ss expressing little or no liking average 14.13 on the>dependent 
variable. Both diffex*ences are significant at the .05 level. 

Home viewing and perceived reality. The sample provided reports on their 
levels of naturalistic exposure to TV news violence and perceived reality of 
general and violent news stories. The responses across all 98 Ss in Table 3 
provide useful descriptive data. 

Two measures of exposure to "stories about somieone hurting another person" 
indicate moderate frequency of viewing. One-seventh. of the Ss have seen such 
stories "a lot" on local and national news broadcasts, and mote than half say 
they have watched "sometimes." There is little difference in exposure to 
national va. local news items of this nature. 

Ss perceive that television news stories are generally realistic. Across 
three ^fteasures, about half agree strongly that news items reflect real life. 
Host of the "Training Ss express mild agreement, while a few disagree with 
statements that news is realistic. 
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Two questionnaire items dealt specifically with violent news. Almost half 
of the §s perceive that stories showing ''people fighting" are quite real, and 
two-fifths feel that stories depicting ^people hurting others" are very realistic. 
In each case, about two-fifths of the Ss express mild agreement that violent 
stories in newscasts reflect reality. These reality perceptions are slightly 

y 

lower than for general news items. -^"^ 

DISCUSSION 

The major experimental finding shows a violent incident presented as 
realistic news has greater impact on aggressiveness than the same scene por- 
trayed as fantasy entertainment. Both types of TV violence increase aggression^ 
above the baseline of the non-exposed control group. This basic effect occurs 
on both the situational aggressiveness instrument and the supplemental behavioral 
aggression inventory. 

Which antecendent conditions maximize news violence effects? Compared to 
the control group, those exposed to the violent news story exhibit more situa- 
tional aggressiveness if they perceive TV news to be highly r^ealistic and 
watch. violent TV news stories at home. TJ\ere .is relatively less impact on 
those who perceive news as less real and seldom view violent news stories. 
Sex, experience with aggression, and generalized aggressive patterns of behav- 
ior do not interact with the TV violence manipulation. 

A preliminary attempt to trace the process through which violence realism 
operates yields a tentative path of influence. In the experimental setting, 
news violence stimulates much greater- attention and^recall than entertainment 
violence. News violence is perceived as substantially more realistic, and 
there is slightly more liking for the news version of the violent scene. In 



tigtn, the intervening perceived reality and liking variables are both indepen*. 
dently related to aggression; ^::.gardless of treatment, those who like the fight 
or think it is real tend to give more aggressive responses. Comoining these 
two sees of findings, violence presented as news leads to more perceived realism, 
and thi$ perception contributes to heightened aggressiveness* However, this 
particular causal linkage explains less thai: half of the irapact of the news vs. 
entertainment manipulation; other intervening factors should be isolated and 
explored. 

The pattern of findings supports the basic thrust of the recent research 
literature on* reality vs. fantasy violence, and provides significant new contri- 
butions on several fronts/ The demonstration of a causal relation in the experi- 
ment allows for more ci^nf ident inferences to be drawn from correlational field 
studies. The relative ordering of fictional vs. non-violent treatment impact 
contradicts the results of the well-known Feshbach experiment, further casting- 
doubt on his revised catharsis propositions. Methodological improvements over 
previous experimental investigations allow for more definitive conclusions regard- 
ing the impact of realistic and fantasy violence., since the treatment stimuli were 
equivalent on extraneoys attributes, appropriate, contextual manipulation was em- 
ployed, naturalistic measures of aggression were obtained, a pre-adolescent sam- 
pie was studied, and tentative indication of the role of antecedent and inter- 
vening variables was derived. ' 

The primary methodological weakness in the experiment was the measurement 
of generalized prior level of aggressiveness. The instrument turned out to be 
sensitive to the experimental manipulation, confounding the usefulness of this 
variable for interaction analyses Alternative approaches might involve measure- 
ment before exposure (despite risks of sensitization) or use of peer ratings of 
aggressive behavior (if feasible). 
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One of the key practical implications of this study pertains to the impact 
of m\4S violence on television. Most public and scientific cdhcern has focused 
on the effects of entertainment violence; Jihis investigation provides ^Further 
impetus for closer attention to news presentations as a source of aggress-ion 
learning.- Atkin and Gantz (1975) have-shown <^hat children are moderately ex- 
posed to adult news^ programji, and tha descriptive data from this questionnaix^e 
indicate that more than two-thirds of the subjects had seen violent stories in- 
local and national news. Indeed, Bandura (1973) has recently pointed to televi- 
sion news coverage as a major influence on aggressive, and criminal behavior in 
the general public. 

The use of a newscast as the vehicle for realistic violence limits extrapo- 
lation of these findings rto another pragmatic issue, the influenqe of entertain- 
ment violence varying in perceived actuality and similarity. Future investiga- 
tions should manipulate contextual elements of realism within various types of 
dramatic content to specify the role of time period (westerns vs. modem day pro- 
grams), setting (familiar vs. exotic), characters (believable vs. caricatured), 
type of violence (weapons vs. physical), and type of consequencifs Cgoxy vs. san- 
itized). Evidence demonstrating that certain aspects of realism facilitate 
learning of anti-social behavior would be useful inputs in policy-making deci- 
sions* 

Subsequent theoretical research should attempt tb determine the processes 
thiHDugh which perceived reality contributes to heightened aggressive responses.' 
The most likely explanation for Jj^e present findings is that exposure to the 
realistic violence served to disinhibit internal restraints of aggressive incli- 
nations; since news viewers perceived that the fighting had actually taken place, 

! 

expression of overt Aggression might have seeme'd more normative ard acceptable. 
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Future analyses can identify the relative explanatory power of arousal, imita- 
tion, internal disinhibition, and external inhibition mechanisms. 



FOOTNOTES 

^For the most recent review of this evidence, see G. Comstock, Television 
and Human Behavior; The Key Studies (Santa Monica: The Rand Corporation, 1975). 
An earlier review of studies was prepared for the Surgeon General's Scientific 
Advisory Committee on Te^^vision and Social Behavior: C. Atkin, J. Murray and 
.0. Mayman, Television and /social behavior , An annotated bibliography (Washington: 
Goveroment Printing Office, 1971). ^ 

^Artfcles by a nunber of rese?-i^chers have proposed that realistic violence 
is more influential than fantasy violence. See in particular Bandura (1973), 
Berkowitz (1962), Feshbach (1972), and Thomas and Tell (197H). ' 
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' Table 1 

EftECTS OF EXPERIMENTAL TREATMENT ON VIEWING RESPONSES AND T^GRESSION HIERARCHY 



Experimental treatment: 

Reality Fantasy <• , No 

Dependent variable Violence Violence V lehce 

. (N=33) (N=33)jfe Tn^sJT 



Hypothetical aggression hierarchy 15. 2t • 13.39 10.25 

General aggressiveness ' 10.69 , 11.52 ' i5f.24 

Attention to violent scene . 2.64 2.08 n.a. 

"How much attention did you pay • . 

^ to the fight?" A LOT . , 70% 32% '\ 

SOME 24 ' 

NOT MUCH 6 ^ 24 



Liking for violent scene 2.12*^ 2.0U 

. . ' , ' S ' ' 

"How much did you like to 'see 

the men fighting? A LOT ' 33% - 24% 

A LITTLE 46 56 

DIDN'T 21 20 



"How real did the fight look 

to you? \ VERY 46% 20% 

PRETTY ^27 ,40 

NOT VERY 27 40 



n.a. 



Perceived reality of violent scene-... 2.18 1.80 n.a. 



*0n the three viewing response measures, data were not obtained from 8 Ss, i-n 
the fantasy condition who did not remember seeing the fight scene j statistics 
are computed without these Ss. < 
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Table 2 

-imteRactioS effects* of experimental treatment and antecedent subject attributes 

^ J ^ : . 

Reality Fatitasy No 

Violence Violence Violence Overall 

Males 16.93 l»4.i*2 • -12.79 Ik'.lB (N=i*7) 

Temales 13.83 12.81 8.28 11.70 (N=51) 

"I 

S 

High general aggressiveness 16.57 17.31 1U.30 16.2£l (N=i*6) 

Low general aggressiveness 12.20 10.85 8.U1 10.08 (N=52) 

High agfersssion experience 17.73 .m.69 12.33 1«*.82 (1J=39) 

Low aggression experience 1»*.00 12.18 9.00 11.78 (N=59) 

•High PR general TV news 16.61 1»*.15 9.69 13.57 (N=i*7) 

Low PR general TV news 13.60 12.90 10.81 , 12. H5 ,(N=51) 

High PR TV news violence 15.78 15.29 9.i*7 13.62 (N=i*7y 

Low PR TV news violence 1»*.60 12.00 10. 9i* 12.»*1 (N=5l) 

High news violence viewing 15.33 13. 7i* 9.05 12A2 (N=60) 

Low news violence viewing 15.17 12.60 12.90 13.89 (N=38) 
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^ ^ Table 3 

VIEWING AND PERCEIVED REALITY OF TELEVISION NEWS AND NEWS VIOLENCE AT HOME 



"Sometimes there are TV news st6ries about somebody hurting another person. 
How ofjen have you seen such stories on the local news?'*^ 

I've seen such stories ^. lot.. m% 

I*ve seen such stories sometimes *^59 

I've almost neyer seen such stories 27 



"How much have you seen such stories in the national news? 

I We seen such stories a lot 16% 

l^ve seen such stories sometimes 51 

I've ainost never seen such stories 33 

T 

"Stories on TV news are ^ust like real -life." 

Yes, l agree with that a lot 153% 

Yes, I agree with that a Tittle 

No, I don't agree with that.*....* ^ 

"Stories on TV news tell about life the way it really is." 

yes, I agree with that a. lot ^0% 

* Yes, I agree with that a littie 

No, I don't agree with that...* 15 

"The same things that happen to people iii TV news liappen to people in real 
life*" 

Yes, I agree with that a lot 55% 

Yes, I agree with that a little 38 

' No, I don't agree with that 7 



"Some TV news stories show people fighting. These stories are just like 
fights people have in real^life." 




Yes, I agree with that a lot 

Yes, I agree with that a little ....39 

No, I don't agree with that * 16 



"Some TV news stories show people hurting other people. These stories are 
just like real life." 

Yes, I arree with that a lot *+2% 

Yes, I agree with that a little **2 

No, I don't agree with that 16 
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